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peated the experiments which had led him to suspect the presence of combined water in muriatic acid. He found that mercury completely decomposed a volume of muriatic acid gas, producing'calomel and about half a volume of hydrogen; and that potassium, zinc, and tin also decomposed the gas, forming muriates of the metals, and a volume of hydrogen approximately equal to half the volume of the muriatic acid gas employed.
"It is evident," Davy said, "from, this series of observations, that Seheele's view (though obscured by terms derived from a vague and unfounded general theory), of the nature of the oxymuriatic and muriatic acids, may be considered as an expression of facts; whilst the view adopted by the French school of chemistry, and which, till it is minutely examined, appears so beautiful and satisfactory, rests in the present state of our knowledge, upon hypothetical grounds."
Davy then described many of his own experimental results, and also many of those established by Gay-Lussac and Thenard, in terms of the hypothesis that oxymuriatic acid is a simple substance, and muriatic acid is a compound of this substance and hydrogen; and then he demonstrated the simplicity, and direct applicability to facts, of that hypothesis.
Most of those who had examined muriatic acid, and the substances allied to it, supposed that the acid combined with oxygen in two proportions, forming oxymuriatic acid, and then a compound which was known as hyperoxy?nuriatic acid, or hyperoxygenized muriatic acid. Davy examined the salts called hyperoxymuriates (we now call them chlorates) and showed that there was no valid evidence in favour of the existence of a peculiar compound of muriatic acid with a greater quantity of oxygen than was supposed to be present in oxymuriatic acid. If we keep to facts, Davy said, we must conclude that hyper-oxymuriate of potash is not, as had been supposed, a compound wherein muriatic acid exists combined with much oxygen, but is merely "a triple compound of oxymuriatic acid, potassium, and oxygene."
Davy concludes the memoir we are now considering (1810) by discussing the general chemical relations of oxymuriatic acid. Scheele, who discovered this substance, gave it a name which placed it among acids, although the view he expressed